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leaders, was decisive. To quote Ludendorff
again : " The 8th August put the decline of the
fighting powers [of the Germans] beyond all
doubt. . . . The war must be ended " ; and Haig
now permitted himself to write to the War Office
that " we must now hit as hard as we can, to get
peace this autumn." But it would seem as if
Ludendorff and Haig, even now, alone realised the
full significance of the situation. A month was
to elapse before the development of the drama
brought conviction to Foch's mind, even longer
before the Government at home concurred in
Haig's view.

The first advance had brought the British
attack clean through the first zone of German
entrenchment. By the nth of August they were
face to face with the formidable second line. Then
occurred a sharp conflict of opinion between Foch
and Haig. The Generalissimo urged immediate
and direct attack on the second line. Haig's
plan was different. He wished now to bring his
Army and the others into the operation, and
peremptorily declined to commit his troops for the
effort desired by Foch, which, in his view, would
be unnecessarily costly in men and less effective
than his own blow. A personal interview between
the two leaders failed to bring agreement. Faced
with a will as determined as his own, and in view
of the fact that the alternative plans were in any
case to be carried out by British troops, FocJh
gave way. The subsequent operations of the
British Armies were in consequence solely as
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